


“ War ich zu deinem Streiter auserlesen, 
Hat Liebe mir zu dir den Weg gebahnt.” 
LOHENGRIN, act iii. 


Che Meister. 
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Wagner’s Letters from Paris, 1841. 
VII. 
December 1, 1841. 


N continuation of my Autumn report, I must first devote 
a few words to DeLarocue’s last great painting, which 
was exhibited yesterday for the first time, but only to 
the colleagues and pupils of this master. Through one 

of these pupils, the talented painter Dietz of Dresden (at present 
engaged on Delaroche’s portrait), I myself was allowed a sight of 
the master’s latest creation, even before its display to the public; 
and I will profit by this lucky circumstance, so far as lies within 
my power, to tell you about it at once. 
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Delaroche’s task was to furnish a mural painting for a semi- 
circular chamber in the Ecole des beaux A rts, expressly constructed 
for the allotment of prizes ; and this painting was to fill the whole 
half-circle, taking for subject the distribution of prizes itself. To 
the execution of his task Delaroche has devoted four years of 
unflagging toil, and whoever looks on his creation, will be carried 
away by the conviction that the artist had no less a thing in mind, 
than to form the starting-point of a new epoch in the history of 
French painting. Without doubt you will soon receive more 
exhaustive and more expert opinions on this masterwork ; allow 
me therefore to merely describe to you, in advance, at least the 
picture’s subject. 

In the middle of the great half-circle Delaroche has placed the 
three heroes of Greek plastic-art, the painter APELLEs, the sculptor 
Purvis, and the architect Icrinus, as judges ; they are allotting 
the prizes, which are distributed by a maiden in the very fore- 
ground of the picture, who appears to be casting laurel-wreaths 
right out of its frame. Below the three judges there rises a low 
flight of steps, leaning against whose balustrade stand four mag- 
nificent female figures, representing Greek, Roman, Medieval art, 
and art as re-born by the great Italian masters. This central group 
is flanked on either side by a peristyle of Ionic columns, bounded 
by the open sky ; its whole space is occupied by an assemblage of 
the greatest artists from the time of the Renaissance to the close 
of the Seventeenth Century, the sculptors being marshalled on the 
left, the architects on the right pavement of the peristyle, whilst 
the painters are placed at both ends of the half-circle, in the 
open landscape. The representatives of the various schools and 
countries are grouped according to their intellectual kinship, and 
are engaged in an animated discussion upon matters of art. The 
great group of painters on the left depicts the more sensuous 
artistic line, its principal figures being TiT1an and RuBeEns ; here 
brilliance and pomp of colour prevail in the costumes, and an 
almost heedless gaiety pervades the whole. The group on the 
opposite side, however, expresses the ideal, the high-poetic 
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tendency in painting: RapHaEL and LronaRDO pa VINCI are 
here the prominent types. 

Now what most appealed to me, was the delightful, the 
thoroughly artistic ease displayed in the grovping of these 
four-and-seventy figures, mostly portraits, from the most diverse 
ages, in the most unlike of costumes, and yet with strict adherence 
to the character of each single individual. The point of the con- 
trasted dress of wellnigh five whole centuries, is that on which the 
experts more especially extol DELAROcHE’s mastery ; for one well 
might fancy that a gathering of men, one of whom wears the long 
and sumptuous garment of the Venetian, another the short mantle 
and doublet of the Netherlander, and yet another ‘the severe 
monastic cowl, must run the risk of taking on the motley sem- 
blance of a masquerade. Delaroche however, with the greatest 
fidelity to details, has yet been able to give the whole so spiritual 
a life, that one does not find the least offence in seeing artists from 
the remotest centuries engaged in friendly converse with each other. 

One further singularity about this work, is the full daylight in 
which it is painted. In the room, for which this masterpiece was 
executed on the spot, the brightest sunshine streams-in from above, 
and the figures’ lights and shades are therefore so arranged as to 
produce the exact effect of living persons. Thus one is rid at once 
of all those thousand arts of lighting, such as high lights, shadows 
and chiaroscuro, which ordinary painters employ for their effects ; 
’ whereby the whole is given a strict and noble character, which 
Delaroche has nevertheless known well to soften by an air of 
intellectual gaiety. 

Right heartily I wish you a reporter of riper and more 
' authoritative judgment than mine can naturally be, one who 
shall understand how to give you a lucid idea of all the glorious 
qualities of this masterwork. For I should only torment you with 
the painful vagueness of a poorly-practised friend of art, were I to 
attempt to analyse the extraordinary beauties which roused the 
enthusiasm of the master’s pupils, assembled before the giant 
painting, to such a pitch that they threatened to almost stifle 
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Delaroche with their delight when at last he came into the 
room ;—he himself was so deeply moved, that he scarce could 
hold his tears in check while addressing his scholars in a touching 
and hearty little speech, which he concluded by urging them to 
courage and endurance.—From to-day the hall is thrown open 
to the public, so that you may hope to soon receive from a more 
practised hand a better-reasoned and more exhaustive account of 
this masterpiece of French art. 


In conclusion I have to inform you that Scrise’s long-awaited 
comedy “ Une Chatne” was played for the first time yesterday, at 
the Théatre Frangais. Up to the present I have been unable to 
get near a ticket with any decent ease, and whoever has seen the 
human sea that invades the approaches to the theatre from four 
o’clock each day, after a success such as that secured by the new 
piece, may reasonably doubt his finding a place with German com- 
fort before the next fortnight is out. Thus much I can tell you, 
however : the success appears to be complete, particularly when I 
compare the different voices in the journals, all of which give a 
verdict in Scribe’s favour with the exception of J. Janrn, who has 
been extremely exercised of late by the question of morals—some- 
what drolly for him, the little smirking manikin. Are morals 
to become as consuming a passion with the French, as /ogic is 
to-day? The thing might suitably begin with J. Janin, since he 
has just got married; but how if the whole of France were to 
follow his example, and get married too? Oh, what a loss 
it would be! 

Please make shift with these hasty lines to-day. Autumn is 
not at end as yet ; before it is, you shall still receive the promised 


budget from 


Yours. most faithfully 
RIcHARD WAGNER. 
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VIII. 
December 23, 1841. 


I now must really put my best foot forward, if I am to keep 
my promise of ending my Paris-Autumn report before the com- 
mencement of Winter. With all my might I was waiting for the 
first performance of Halévy’s “ Maltese Knight”; for I knew well 
that I should need some right good novelty, to give my present 
budget of news the needful, indispensable splendour. Now this 
“Maltese Knight” has not put in an appearance at all, but in his 
place the “Queen of Cyprus,” by the same Halévy; and despite 
the fact that this opera contains extremely little, as good as no- 
thing, of Maltese knights, we are all quite certain it nevertheless is 
one and the same work, merely pre-announced under a provisional 
title. And thereby hangs a tale :—composers and poets have 
learnt by experience, that a foreknowledge of the title of their 
works gives waggish heads not only matter, but opportunity, for 
parodying them and making them look as ridiculous as possible 
before they have even been performed. A well-known case is 
that of Meyerbeer’s “‘ Huguenots,” which, owing to the somewhat 
long delay in its first production, was ¢vavestied at a Boulevard 
theatre before its serious self convulsed the public from the boards 
of the Grand Opéra. The maddest joke, however, was once in- 
dulged-in by the ‘‘ Charivari” apropos of a tragedy, “ 4a Déliverance 
de la Suéde,” whose production had long been announced at the 
Théatre Frangais: this journal gave out that, through scattering 
showers of gold and bank-notes, it had come by a sight of the 
manuscript, and held it important to let its readers know that 
the subject of the piece was quite different from what most people 
would have guessed by the title; for its meaning was not “ the 
liberation of Sweden,” but “the delivery of Frau Schwede.” The 
contents, it said, were somewhat as follows :-— 

In Germany there lived a certain inn-keeper, whose name was 
Schwede*; his wife, a stately, buxom dame, was therefore com- 





* “ S:hwede” in the German vernacular means “an honest fellow” : “ Schweden”’ 
of course is “ Sweden.” —Tr. 
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monly called de Schwede. Now this Frau Schwede, after years 
of wedded happiness, had not as yet presented her husband with a 
child—whereat her spouse was sore distressed ; all the more re- 
joiced was he, then, when his wife at last announced that she felt 
justified in holding out the most brilliant and indisputable prospects 
of the perpetuation of the Schwede family. We may imagine for 
ourselves the touching descriptions of connubial bliss, which flowed 
from the poet’s pen on this occasion! But the tragic principle fails 
not to make its potence felt: Frau Schwede soon displays the 
most inconvenient cravings ; now she longs for a melon, again she 
yearns for a pheasant, now for lobster, again for God knows what. 
You may imagine the troubles of the honest Schwede, obliged to 
run now here, now there, to still the cravings of his wife! It costs 
an untold sum of money, and causes terrible distress! And who's 
to take care of the inn? Everything goes topsy-turvy. But 
at last there comes the time of delivery; this forms the utmost 
tragical catastrophe, given by the “Charivari” with a wealth of 
detail which it pretends to borrow from the manuscript itself: a 
grand cabinet-picture, in many stanzas.— —Fearing a kindred fate, 
Herr Saint-Georces, author of the text of “Za Reine de Chypre,” 
may have purposely kept back the proper title of his poem: in 
that case he is liable for the contingent bankruptcy of about a 
hundred German theatre-Directors; for we may be certain that, 
relying on the long-known title “ The Maltese Knight,” they have 
laid-in a stock of nothing but costumes for knights of Malta, which, 
save for one short and insignificant réle, can now be made no 
use of. 

But, after all this talk about the new opera's title, I must 
inform you that in these hasty lines I cannot possibly unload 
my mind about zése/f: the work and its attendant circumstances 
embarrass me with so rich a matter for discussion, that I deem 
better to reserve it for a special article.* Let it suffice for to-day, 





* The article, dated “ December 31, 1841,” duly appeared in the Abendseitung 
for January 26 to 29, 1842, and has been reprinted in vol. i of the Gesammelte 
Schriften.—Tr. 
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that I tell you Hattvy’s opera was really given yesterday, the 
22nd of this month, and won a marked success ; further, that both 
text and music are far superior to “‘Guido and Ginevra,” and 
therefore it is generally supposed that Halévy, with this latest 
opera, has ground down all the dents in his renown, and taken 
a full revenge. A more exhaustive report I promise you, as said, 
in a separate article. 

On the other hand, I consider I owe you more exhaustive news 
to-day of Scrise’s new five-act comedy, “‘ Une Chatne.” At last I 
have been able to get a decent place in the Théatre Frangais, 
whence to enjoy in ease and comfort this much-praised comedy. 
In truth, a good place and a certain aristocratic azsance are indis- 
pensable in this handsome and decorous theatre, if one is quite to 
enter into the spirit of what its poets and performers set before its 
supercilious audience. How sad must feel those tortured wretches 
who, squeezed into some dismal corner of the parterre, or crammed 
into one of the dizzy cages of this house, behold in front of them 
—or often at their elbow—that affluent spectacle which unrolls the 
whole refinement of its comfort before their very eyes! Must it 
not be evident to these poor people, that those gentlemen and 
ladies on the stage are not addressing them at all, not playing for 
the likes of them? And especially with a comedy like Scribe’s 
“Fetters,” where everything moves with that unforced, pliant 
grace so thoroughly characteristic of French Comedy, making it 
the first and only one in all the modern world! Indeed, when I 
lately saw this piece performed by the actors of the Théétre 
Francais, it became quite clear to me why we Germans have no 
Comedy (Zustspie/) worthy of the name, and why the French will 
always have to help us out of this deficience. It is just the whole 
thing: Paris, its salons, its countesses, its boulevards, its lawyers, 
doctors, grisettes, mattresses, its journals, cafés—in short, just 
Paris, that makes these comedies; Scribe and his friends are 
really nothing more than clerks and copyists of that great, that 
million-headed playwright. That Scride, however, is the cleverest 
and most expert among these journeymen, is proved afresh by his 
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latest play. If you look with German curiosity into the matter of 
this piece, you can’t help being astounded at its seeming staleness : 
a young man, just about to marry, tries to break the love-bonds 
chaining him to a lady of the high world, to whom, moreover, 
he owes his fortune; these fetters, on the point of being sprung 
asunder, draw closer together once more, till at last they are dis- 
solved by resignation. This is the extremely simple subject—but 
see what Paris, with all its qualities and specialities adduced above, 
has done through the pen of Scribe; creating a comedy which 
keeps us constantly on the alert, which charms, excites, entertains 
and—makes us laugh. *Tis extraordinary! If Scribe in his “ Verre 
d'eau” had historical figures, and characters that lent an interest to 
his piece entirely of themselves, here he has dispensed with any 
such expedient ; whereby in my opinion he has made his task con- 
siderably harder, and through his happy solution of it, has placed 
his talent in a still more meritorious light. But it also is a modern 
Parisian comedy in the fullest sense of the word, and thus of great 
importance ; for Paris is, and once for all remains, a large slice of 
the world ; and whoever would study the latter, will not do ill to 
make the acquaintance of Paris. I recommend this piece to you, 
and only wish that people in Germany may give it in quite the 
spirit, and particularly with the great refinement, wherewith I saw 
it played by the actors of the Théatre Francais; I certainly am 
convinced that our German actors possess the gift of making even 
that pre-eminence of the French their own, for our character is 
manysidedness—only, I also wish they would imitate the French- 
men’s dtligence ; for I have become persuaded that, next to their 
great specific talent, the actors of the Théatre Francais owe the 
fine perfection of their exsemd/e mainly to their uncommon dili- 
gence. And verily a piece like this “ Fetters” of Scribe’s both 
merits and requires it, for a smooth performance is just as much 
its raison d’étre, as is the world-city, Paris itself.— 

One would think I had become a stage-manager of comedies ; 
—but | am far less that, than your very faithful servant 

RICHARD WAGNER. 
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(With the above, the series of ‘ un-reprinted’ letters from the 
Abendzeitung comes to an end; but I add a letter of Wagner's 
which appeared in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik of Fed. 22, 1842, 
above the cypher “ H. V.”, as it ts the only remaining printed docu- 
ment, of this period, which has not been included in the Gesammelte 
Schriften.— 77.) 


IX. 


Halévy's Reine de Chypre is not bad ; some of it beautiful, 
much trivial—as a whole, without particular importance. The 
accusation of noisiness is unjust; in the Fourth Act it is in its 
right place (above all for our times), in the remainder the striving 
after simplicity is notable, especially in the instrumentation.—Do 
not forget :—Halévy has no private means. He has assured me 
that, were he well-to-do, he would never write again for the theatre, 
but only symphonies, oratorios, and so forth; for he is made a slave 
at the Opéra to the interests of the Director and singers, and com- 
pelled to write poor stuff with open eyes.—He is frank and honest ; 
no sly, deliberate trickster (¥2/ox), like M.*— 

The run upon the Opéra Comigue is no tribute to simplicity, 
but purely a matter of fashion. You may take this on my word of 
honour. Just think! Richard Cour-de-lion has been revised and 
instrumented by Apam/(!!). As for noise, it is much the same as 
with Zampa etc. Further, there are the singers. They sing 
“ O Richard, o mon roi!” with the same entrain, and the same 
admired tomfooleries, as Fra Diavolo ; they modernise from crown 
to sole; that pleases—and after all, you know, Gretry did write 
charming music. Votlé tout / 

We Germans fill our heads with terrible illusions about the 
magnanimous taste of this public, its seeming justice, and so on. 
But Paris is a large city; why, then, should it be such a great 
thing to find 200 human beings in it, who have acquired a taste 
for Beethoven’s symphonies at the Conservatoire? The real 





* For which we may read “ Meyerbeer.”—Tr. 
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opera-public, however, understands nothing but cancan. Spare 
me a translation of that word.—For heaven's sake, look at B. . .* 
This man is so ruined by France, or rather Paris, that one can no 
longer so much as conceive what he would have made of his talent 
in Germany. I have loved him because he owns a thousand 
things which stamp him for an artist ; but would that he had only 
become a whole Jack-pudding! in his half-ness he is nothing. 
Recently he gave a concert which systematically drove the public 
out of its skin. Whoever had not completely left his skin through 
boredom and dégo#t, at the end of his apotheosis in the July-Sym- 
phony was obliged to do it—for very joy: that’s the remarkable 
point ; in this last movement there are things which nothing can 
surpass for grandeur and sublimity.—For all that, B. stands quite 
tsolated in Paris.—Parisian taste is at its lowest ebb: think your- 
self back in the times of BoreLpreu, of the Dame Blanche, of 
Auser’s 4 Mazon, Muette etc., and compare with what is pro- 
duced to-day—Apam etc. At the Opéra Comique it is dreadful : 
the very worst of Auber’s flourishes make out the current system 
of these young composers, Thomas, Clapisson etc. In everything 
there reigns a hideous falling-off.— 

For the decay of the charming native style at the French 
Opéra Comique, the /talians are chiefly blamable: they are uncon- 
ditionally deified and copied. The delightful couplets of bygone 
days have either become a worthless, entirely unmelodious clatter 
in § time, or they imitate the Italian sentimental manner (!). But 
this Italian sentiment is a grave misfortune ; it leads even honour- 
able folk astray: they pin everything upon the singer's delivery, 
and the composer becomes at last an audience, with nothing to do 
but applaud the singers, quite forgetting that what they sing is Azs 
own composition.—That’s how you also have the whole history of 
the Stabat mater; it is sung every week at the Italian Opera: as 
the Italians sing it, it must be good—an article of fashion. Let 
us put it briefly: here nothing answers but virtuosity ; Liszt here 
plays just as much the réle of a buffoon, as Duprez upon the stage. 





* For which read “ Berlioz.” —Tr. 
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Everything that looms above the Paris horizon—let it be never so 
firstrate—becomes bad and mountebankish.—I hear that M.* has 
been asked to write an opera for Paris: if he is so insane as to 
accept, he is to be pitied. To my way of thinking, he is not even 
in the position to succeed with an opera in Germany: he is much 
too intellectual, and quite wanting in grand passion; how could 
that answer in Paris ?—If he had only seen the Freischiitz /—How 
happy we all should be, if we entirely said farewell to Paris !—It 
has had a great epoch, and certainly that has influenced us for 
good. But it’s over now, and we must give up our faith in Paris. 
—Probably I shall not need to warn people much longer. 

DessAvER was lately asked to write some recitatives for 
Fidelio ; he has fulfilled his task with tact and artistic conscience. 
This sort of thing astounds the French,— 

' Paris, February 5, 1842. 





The “Lobengrin” Drama. 


IV. 


LOSELY related to Elsa, in this drama, stands Fried- 
rich von Telramund; and the relationship is not 
merely of blood, but, to some extent, of character. 
This assertion will probably astonish English ears, for 

we have been accustomed to see Telramund impersonated as 

more or less a ‘villain’; but one needs only to have seen the 

Bayreuth performance of Lohengrin, or failing that, to read care- 

fully the text, to find that Telramund behaves in strict accordance 

with his sense of right, at least until the conclusion of the Second 

Act—a point to which I shall presently have to return. His 

character is that of an upright, valorous so/dier; somewhat rough 








* Query—Mendelssohn? Certainly not Meyerbeer, in this case.—Tr. 
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and domineering in his bearing, and not gifted with too much 
penetration, but with all the soldier's sense of honour. It is 
inconceivable how any performer could have made of him a 
typical ‘ villain,’ if he had only noticed one single point, the con- 
stant emphasis laid by Telramund on “honour”; fourteen times 
is this word (Z%re) put into his mouth by Wagner, five times in 
the First and nine times in the Second Act; and that not only 
when he is in the presence of others, but also in his short mono- 
logue after Ortrud has passed into the Kemenate with Elsa. 
Richard Wagner was not the man to harp upon one string from 
sheer poverty of ideas, and the mere fact of this perpetual recur- 
rence of “ Zhve” in Telramund’s lines is sufficient to shew the 
high relief assigned it by the author in his character. But this 
“honour” is more than that of class ; it is to be taken in the very 
strictest sense. The first words addressed by Telramund to the 
King are: “ The truth I tell, falsehood and I are strangers.” 
The King acknowledges his valour and his “virtue,” and it is 
owing to the impossibility of human judgment deciding between 
this characteristic and the apparent innocence of Elsa, that the 
King proclaims the “God’s assize,” the trial by combat. In the 
Second Act, again, Telramund’s chief reproach against Ortrud, 
is that her testimony had been /a/se when she beguiled him into 
accusing “the pure maiden.” On the other side there comes the 
soldter’s honour, when the Brabantian Nobles implore him to 
refuse the unequal combat with Lohengrin, and he answers: 
“Far rather death, than cowardice”; strong in the conviction 
that he is fighting solely for the right, he tells his opponent: 
“Thy doughty challenge daunts me not, for never have I learnt 
to lie.” 

This main feature in Telramund’s character was brought 
strongly out at Bayreuth, and wherever it is not so emphasised we 
cannot be expected to have any sympathy with this pitiable tool of 
Ortrud’s ; and wherever there is no sympathy for the vanquished 
in a fight, our sympathy with the victor must needs be lessened in 
an appreciable degree, for no one cares to see a mere ‘walk 
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over,’ even where it is a question of a conflict between moral, not 
physical forces—as Wagner himself has said in Opera and Drama 
(p. 208): “snatched out of himself by lively sympathy for his own 
likeness, he [the spectator] is carried on to take instinctive interest 
in the feelings and dealings even of his opposites, is tuned to 
acknowledgment of, and justice toward these opposites.” More- 
over, without our feeling a certain sympathy for Telramund, 
we cannot be content that Lohengrin should spare his life in the 
First Act. I well remember the disappointment I felt, upon 
seeing Lohengrin for the first time in 1875, that the ‘villain’ 
should have been allowed to go on living, after that combat had 
proved the vileness of the charge trumped-up against Elsa. I am 
not particularly bloodthirsty, I believe, nor had I been nurtured 
on a course of Adelphi melodrama ; therefore I can only explain 
that feeling of chagrin, which many must have shared, by the 
representative of Telramund having painted his character as deep 
a black as possible, as commonly is the case in Italian Opera. 
But Lohengrin is fully aware that his opponent has been deceived 
into a false accusation, for in his challenge itself he says: “ That 
false thy charge is, Count of Telramund, by God’s own verdict 
shall to thee be known!” and thus the enforcement of the death- 
penalty would be against our sense of human justice—so soon as 
the character is placed in its true light. 

Here it is, that we find the inner relationship between 
Telramund and Elsa. Both have placed their trust in a being of 
greater mental (or spiritual) calibre than their own ; in both, it has 
been an unconditional trust at first; in both, that trust breaks 
down in the Second Act—to be partially resumed ; in both, their 
commerce with a stronger nature leads to their own undoing; and 
in fact, it is the poison instilled into their hearts by one sole mind, 
that of Ortrud, which shipwrecks their lives. Wagner would 
almost seem to have intentionally painted a double picture of the 
effects of confidence misplaced, and trust denied where trust is 
due. 

I have said that Telramund acts in strict accordance with his 
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sense of right until the conclusion of the Second Act. Please let 
me explain. The First Act we may now pass over, as we have 
just heard Lohengrin’s testimony to Telramund’s belief in the 
justice of his own cause; but in the Second Act the inevitable 
odium is poured on Ortrud’s head by her disillusioned spouse, and 
yet—he falls into her scheme again. The truth is that, against 
the universally-accepted belief (of those times) in the expression 
of “God’s verdict” by the result of an appeal to single combat, 
Ortrud advances another equally accepted belief, that in the power 
of Magic to divert the incidence of justice. To modern minds it 
may seem incomprehensible that people should ever have believed 
in two such antagonistic things, as a verdict coming straight from 
an omnipotent Deity and the possibility of its wilful interception, 
or reversal, by an extraneous power vaguely denoted as “ magic” ; 
but it is beyond all dispute that in the Middle Ages these two 
antagonistic beliefs were not only held, but acted on. Nay more: 
in what respect do they differ from the concurrent beliefs in God 
and in the Devil? It is upon this second belief, that Ortrud now 
plays; but she needs some solid leverage in fact, before she can 
overcome her husband’s suspicions, once roused against her. With 
the most far-seeing craft, she seizes on the one circumstance that 
can not only acquit her in his eyes, but afford scope for an appeal 
which, if successful, must finally undo her foes. By the very 
nature of his stipulation, addressed to Elsa, Lohengrin’s birth and 
lineage have not been made known; the King and Folk have 
been so blinded by his radiance, that they have admitted him as 
Elsa’s champion without a question: but not only is this a tech- 
nical flaw in the legal procedure—it also lays Lohengrin under 
suspicion of concealing his origin for reason that it would not bear 
the light of day. Telramund’s sense of “honour” is up in arms at 
once: “Ha! trickery and magic’s lie! . .. Through magic’s 
cheat, mine honour lost!” and, though still uneasy as to Ortrud’s 
truth—for he cries to her: “ Deceiv’st thou me in this, then woe 
betide thee, woman !”—he decides on the appeal. 

The putting this plan into action is in perfect accord with the 
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rights and customs of the period, as Dr Golther has so well shewn 
in an admirable article on the historic aspect of the Lohengrin 
drama in the Bayreuther Blatter for July, 1886. If the “God's 
assize” had not been held in strict accordance with time-honoured 
custom, and in particular, if one of the combatants had not re- 
vealed his birth and lineage, the vanquished had the right of 
appeal against its verdict. Meanwhile, and until he could make 
his pleading heard, the consecrated precincts of the Church 
afforded sanctuary even to a man condemned. Thus Telra- 
mund’s appearance on the steps of the cathedral is by no means 
the coup de thédtre which many critics hold it to be, but one out 
of many faithful historical touches whereby Wagner has given 
life and character to his drama. 

Telramund’s demand remaining unfulfilled, zfso facto he is 
temporarily freed of the ban that rests upon him; and so far he 
has acted openly, in the attempt to reinstate his “honour.” But 
the partial success of Ortrud’s scheme results in bringing her hus- 
band still more beneath her influence, and, finding that open 
means will not extort from Lohengrin the secret of his power, he 
yields at last to her counsels of stealth, and whispers treachery 
into Elsa’s ear. From that instant our last shred of sympathy 
with Telramund is blown away. It is Lohengrin himself, who 
marks its disappearance; for, whereas he had replied to Telra- 
mund’s demand by a dignified refusal to bandy words with one to 
whom he had made free gift of his life, he now turns upon both 
Ortrud and her husband with the full measure of his wrath and 
scorn: “ Avaunt from her, accursed ones!” 

There is only one further step to take, in this conflict be- 
tween the knight of the Gral and the earthly soldier who has lost 
his last rag of honour; upon Telramund’s invasion of the bridal 
chamber, Lohengrin stretches him: dead with one single sword- 
thrust. Superhuman forbearance is at an end, and not even 
Friedrich’s henchmen can advance one word against the Gral- 
knight’s act of summary justice, when, at his commands, they 
bring the body of their lord before the King. His valour, his 
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honour, and his life, have all been swept away by his superstitious 
trust in a woman whose Pagan faith he did not even share. 


The character of Ortrud is of a very different stamp to that 
of her companion. Liszt has compared her to Lady Macbeth ; 
but the parallelism will not hold good, save in so far as both 
women are inspired by motives of ambition, and employ their 
husbands as weak and but half-willing tools for the attainment 
of their political ends. In Lady Macbeth there is a fimesse which 
it would have been absolutely impossible to render in a musical 
drama, without giving her a réle as preponderant as that of Isolde 
in Tristan und Isolde; Ortrud, on the other hand, is a colossal 
figure, colossal in her passion for the Gods of her nation’s past, 
colossal in her hatred and contempt for the puny mortals sur- 
rounding her, and only to be cowed by a spiritual force more 
potent than her own—the White Magic that overcomes at last 
the Black. She is an entirely new figure on the stage (though 
foreshadowed, in part, by Wagner's Hollander), for she is the 
demoniacal principle of “lovelessness,” which we afterwards find 
embodied by Alberich and Hagen, in the Aing des Nibelungen, 
by Klingsor in Parstfa/. In Letter 72 of the “ Wagner-Liszt 
Correspondence,” the dramatist has given a striking review of 
this character. Princess Wittgenstein had asked him to decide 
between the two readings of the part which she had seen at 
Weimar, explaining that Fraulein Fastlinger “had the undoubted 
advantage of her 18 years, her pretty face, her slim and queenly 
figure ; qualities which, placing her age and beauty on a par with 
those of Elsa, involuntarily suggested the idea of a secret rivalry 
between woman and woman. One might deem her inspired not 
only by a coveting of the Brabantian throne, but also by jealousy 
of Friedrich’s heart and the charms of her from whom she had 
snatched it—Frau Knopp is immensely superior to Fri. Fast- 
linger as regards her finished and most impressive dramatic talent, 
but she is neither very beautiful, in spite of her regular features, 
nor particularly young. Moreover her figure is somewhat full. 
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On the other hand her acting is wonderfully eloquent in its 
shadings; she expressed the contempt, the hate, the rage, which 
fill her heart by turns, with such a striking truthfulness of 
mimicry, that it may be compared with the greatest artists’ 
renderings of the most celebrated réles. But she could only be 
an ambitious woman. Between her and Elsa the spectator could 
imagine no comparison, no kind of rivalry; and this has probably 
estranged many of the audience.” In explanation of this bare 
possibility of a “‘jealousy” between Ortrud and Elsa, we must 
remember that Friedrich has publicly avowed his earlier wooing 
of Elsa; also that, in the scene with Ortrud in the Second Act, 
the casts in her teeth that she had beguiled him into renouncing 
the maiden’s hand and wedding herself, ‘since thou wert last of 
Radbold’s line”—though Ortrud’s aside: “Ha! how deadly stab 
his words!” is really not the exclamation of jealousy, but of 
wounded fride. But Wagner sets the whole character in the 
clearest of lights in that Letter 72, written January 30, 1852. 
He says to Liszt :— 

“Your honoured friend will see at once to which rendering I 
incline, if I simply express my view of this character by saying 
that Ortrud is a woman who knows not love. This tells the whole 
story, and that the most terrible. Her essence is Politics. A 
political man is repugnant, but a political woman horrible: it was 
this horror that I had to depict. True, there is a sort of love in 
this woman; the love for the past, for fallen races, the terrible 
frenzy of ancestral pride, which can only express itself as hatred 
of all that lives, that now exists. With a man such a love 
becomes ridiculous, but with a woman awful; because woman— 
with her strong natural need of love—mus¢ love something, and 
her pride of ancestry, her cleaving to the past, becomes in conse- 
quence a murderous fanaticism. In history we know no crueler 
figures, than political women. It therefore is not jealousy of Elsa 
—on account of Friedrich, forsooth—that governs Ortrud, but her 
whole passion is once for all laid bare in the scene of the Second 


Act, where—after Elsa has vanished from the balcony—she 
H 
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springs up from the steps of the minster, and calls upon her 
ancient, long-departed gods. She is a reactionary, one who clings 
to nothing but the Old, and therefore wages the most furious war 
against the New: she fain would root up the world, would root 
up Nature, to bring back life into her mouldering gods. But this 
is no sickly, headstrong whim, with Ortrud; with the whole 
weight of a woman’s love-longing—but crippled, undeveloped, 
objectless—this passion takes possession of her: wherefore she is 
majestic in her horror. Not a trace of pettiness must appear in 
her impersonation: never must she seem merely malicious or 
piqued ; each utterance of her scorn, her craftiness, must let us 
plainly see behind it the full force of that deadly frenzy which can 
be stilled by nothing but the annihilation of others, or—herself.” 
This analysis of Ortrud’s character leaves absolutely nothing 
to be said. I will therefore merely point to the marvellous 
dramatic effect which the musician has added to the poet’s work, 
when he allows that unearthly sz/ence to follow Ortrud’s mocking 
repetition of Friedrich’s self-reproaching cry to ‘“‘God.” All the 
terror and the grandeur of this Ortrud are summed up in that 
“rhythmic pause” and Friedrich’s shuddering comment: ‘“‘ Most 
terrible! How fearsome sounds the name from mouth of thine!” 


At last we reach the drama’s central figure, Lohengrin; with- 
out a clear idea of his “ opposites” it would have been impossible 
to gain a notion of the true significance of this hero’s character, 
for it is like one of those high lights in a picture which gain their 
subtlety of colouring from the contrasted hues the eye transfers to 
them from the deeper tints. Of all the characters imaginable, 
this was the hardest task the poet could set before himself; there 
was so much danger of falling into the washy ‘sentimental,’ and 
creating a figure so remote from every human habitude, from 
every human passion, that our sympathies could barely. enter into 
play: But, through devoting so large a space in his picture to the 
machinations of Lohengrin’s enemies, to the elaboration of Elsa’s 
character, to the lifelike portrayal of the Folk and its customs, 
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he has been able to reserve the appearances of Lohengrin for 
moments when the purely human side of his nature could be 
brought into prominence. In speaking of an indifferent performer 
of this réle (in a letter to Liszt, dated Sep. 8, 1850) Wagner says: 
“I had always thought that everyone would feel glad when this 
Lohengrin of mine so much as appears upon the scene—whereas 
it seems that people were more rejoiced when he went off it.” 
Apart from the little jest, there is a great deal in that expecta- 
tion of Wagner's, that his audience would “feel glad” whenever 
Lohengrin arrives upon the scene, for in each case his entry has 
been led up to in the most careful manner: it is ¢4e one thing for 
which we all are waiting ; and for this reason the choruses of the 
“Folk” have so vital an importance that, by docking them, one 
docks half the interest in Lohengrin himself. The only way in 
which a being free from sin and sorrow can be made appeal to 
our human hearts, is by shewing the effect produced by him on 
those with whom he is brought into contact.—I reserve for a 
moment the final scenes where sorrow itself invades the soul of 
Lohengrin.—In each of the three Acts the appearance of Lohen- 
grin coram publico takes place at a turning-point in the story: 
firstly, in rescue of Elsa; secondly, in arrest of the wrangling of 
the two women ; lastly, in explanation of the cloud thrown over 
the public rejoicings by the appearance of heart-broken Elsa and 
the bier-borne body of Telramund. And, despite the halo of 
mystery which surrounds this unknown being, it is only for a 
moment at his first appearance, and for a brief interval in the last 
scene, that the supernatural is allowed to gain the upper hand; it 
leavens all his other actions, of course, but it never is allowed to 
prevent their springing’ naturally from feelings common to us all. 
It is more in the suveness of his effect upon others, than in the 
over-earthly character of his doings, that we detect the influence 
of a superhuman—or as Wagner rightly calls it a “ heightened ”— 
nature. The King, the people, Friedrich, almost Elsa herself, for 
long, regard him wellnigh as one of themselves. Ortrud alone is 
fully aware of Lohengrin’s true nature, for she is the representative 
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of a “magic” diametrically opposite to his, and his first appearance 
places her on her defence. 

Throughout the First, and nearly to the end of the Second 
Act, Lohengrin has merely to do, but with Elsa’s hesitation under 
Friedrich’s challenge in that Second Act, his suffering begins. It 
is therefore from this point, that a profounder human interest 
attaches to his person. In his championship of Elsa and victory 
over Telramund, it was the &mzght who claimed our interest; in 
his anathema pronounced on Ortrud—before whose freezing 
calmness she is numbed into speechless immobility—it was the 
righteous judge ; but with that one cry “ Elsa!” when he sees her 
struggling with her rising doubt, it is the absolute Auman being : 
and if the actor cannot make this cry pierce straight into our 
heart, half-of the meaning of the great love-duo in the Third Act 
will be completely lost; for Lohengrin will appear to be merely 
.the ordinary Italian Operatic tenor—plus an aggravating whim 
for not disclosing his name when pressed to—and our sympathies 
will be given wholly to Elsa, instead of being ‘equally divided 
between the loving, striving pair. 

In that crucial scene in the bridal chamber, from the very 
first, Lohengrin seeks to bring Elsa to regard him purely as a 
human being. His first words to her are “Elsa, my wife!” and 
when she replies to his question, whether she now is “happy,” by 
an exaggeration that savours of the first breath of worshzp, he 
tries to lead her from those perilous heights by saying, in so many 
words, “ Nay, but tell me thou art 4affy, and that suffices me! ” 
And so throughout the scene, until at last the forbidden question 
is definitely formulated for the first time, and he rises sternly, as 
if to warn her that with ¢Azs there must be no trifling; but the 
lesson once given, the reminder that honour must stand even 
firmer than love, he sweeps aside the disturbing element—let that, 
at least, lie buried and untouched !—and implores her for the 
happiness of human love. Further, it is purely a human motive 
that impels him to bid her measure the ardour of his passion by 
the joys which he has left for sake of her. As I have said already, 
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this partial admission of his origin is the fatal error that hurries on 
the climax; yet not only is it justified by Elsa’s having really 
asked the prohibited question already, but Lohengrin’s momentary 
oblivion of its consequences is simply another proof of the strength 
of his human passion.—From this point, till the close of the 
scene, it is a struggle against the inevitable; and after the one 
heart-broken moan: “ At end is all our happiness!” Lohengrin 
sorrowfully endeavours to steel himself against the effects of the 
staggering blow his wife has dealt him. 

It is in this mood of stern repression of his tenderer feelings, 
that he appears before the King and people in the last scene. As 
messenger of the Gral, has he been sent among them, a protector 
of innocence ; but, in his person, the Gral has been attacked, and 
he now must arraign his own wife of treason against God’s envoy. 
As Wagner wrote to a friend in 1850: “The most important 
thing of all, for the singer of Lohengrin, is the closing scene of the 
last Act; its whole effect depends upon his mastery of his difficult 
task. At the commencement of this scene, and in his indictment 
of Elsa, he must be terrible in his sternness, like a punishing god. 
But after his narration [of the Gral] and revelation of his origin, 
from the words: ‘‘Ah! Elsa, what hast thou now done to me?” 
all his godlike sternness must break down beneath the utmost- 
human grief. The most intense, most heart-breaking, most 
sorrowful Passion must make out the whole harrowing content 
of the opera’s close, right down to his departure. He alone, can 
call forth the right effect—no one else; all the rest will come of 
itself. If one heart remains unmoved, it is he who is to blame.” 
Not one word too much, has Wagner said of this effect ; sudden 
as the change may sound on paper, upon the stage the whole 
attitude of the singer, the accent of his voice, can in a moment 
shew the Gral’s knight breaking down beneath the strain of human 
emotion; and not the most beautiful vocal timbre, the most 
accomplished musical phrasing, can compensate us for the missing 
of this one supreme effect. Thus it was that at Bayreuth a 
performer of far less natural gifts, both in voice and physique, of 
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’ far less ripe experience, yet moved the audience where a tenor of 
world-renown left their hearts untouched because he could not 
sink his tenor-ship in the overwhelming human sadness of the 
situation. 

Elsa desired to see her husband “‘in distress,” that she might 
have the proud contentment of succouring him as he had succoured 
her: there was only one “ distress” that he could suffer, the being 
parted from her, and this she brings upon him of herself. Lohen- 
grin has gained his full humanity: but only to take it back in 
sorrow to the land where human footsteps cannot tread. Rightly 
did Wagner call this “‘ the type of the only absolute tragedy.” 

And now, before quitting Lohengrin, let us recall what the 
Bayreuth master said of him in the Communication to my Friends : 
“Lohengrin sought the woman who should érvus¢ in him; who 
should not ask how he was hight or whence he came, but love him 
as he was, and because he was whate’er she deemed him. He 
sought the woman who would not call for explanations or defence, 
but who should Zove him with an unconditioned love. Therefore 
must he cloak his higher nature, for only in the non-revealing of 
this higher—or more correctly, heightened—essence, could there 
lie the surety that he was not adored because of it alone, or 
humbly worshipped as a Being past all understanding: whereas 
his longing was ot for worship nor for adoration, but for the only 
thing sufficient to redeem him from his loneliness, to still his deep 
desire—for Jove, for being loved, for being understood through love. 
With the highest powers of his senses, with his fullest fill of con- 
sciousness, he would fain become and be none other than a 
warmly-feeling, warmth-inspiring Man; in one word, a man and 
not a god—ze. no ‘absolute’ artist. Thus did he yearn for 
Woman—for the human heart. And thus did he descend from 
out his loneliness of sterile bliss, when he heard this woman's cry 
for succour, this heart-cry from humanity below. But there clings 
to him the tell-tale halo of his ‘heightened’ nature; he can not 
appear as aught but superhuman ; the gaping of the common herd, 
the poisoned trail of envy, throw their shadows across this loving 
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maiden’s heart itself ; doubt and jealousy convince him that he has 
not been understood, but only worshipped, and force from him the 
avowal of his divinity, wherewith, undone, he returns into his 
loneliness.” It is unnecessary to press the application of this 
passage to Wagner’s own artistic situation at the time, for he has 
emphasised it in unmistakable terms in that Communication 
(from page 340 onwards), One fact alone will shew the keenness 
of his sympathy with his hero: Lohengrin is the only one of his 
dramas that he began to set to music from the wrong end, so to 
speak. That Third Act would seem to have appealed to him so 
strongly, that he could not wait to reach it in due course, but 
must start with the absolutely human side of Lohengrin’s nature, 
so as to avoid the very evident danger of deifying him throughout 


the rest. 


One final word as to the position occupied by Lohengrin in 
the series of Wagner's dramatic works. 

It has been the fashion to speak slightingly of its music, as 
compared with that of the zug and later dramas ; but, although 
the orchestra is not yet raised to the full importance, the height of 
eloquence, it reaches in those later works, it everywhere gives 
abundant colour to the scenic situation, whilst the vocal parts have 
never, perhaps, been surpassed for continuous and expressive 
beauty; in the last Act of Tannhauser there are moments of 
greater grandeur, but the same high level of excellence is not pre- 
served throughout the entire work, whereas in Lohengrin it is 
scarcely possible to single out a page that is of higher workman- 
ship than its fellows, and the music flows on in one continuous 
stream of melody—in the highest sense of the term. 

As there are no gaps in the music (when given without cuts, 
of course), so are there none in the dramatic interest: even the 
Chorus has become an absolutely essential factor in the story. 
And yet, though Lohengrin is so fine a drama, there is an un- 
definable something about it, that stamps it as still belonging to 
the genus Ofera. With the exception of three scenes, those 
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between Ortrud and Friedrich, Ortrud and Elsa, and Lohengrin 
and Elsa, there is perhaps too much being done upon the stage, as 
distinguished from what Wagner has called the ‘inner action.” 
One half-feels that, however admirable the joinery of the situations, 
however necessarily they spring from one another, the eye and 
ear are often allowed to lord it over the heart, i.e. there is some- 
what too much space devoted to spectacular effect—in fact, that 
to some extent the dramatist was returning to Rienzt. Nothing 
would be more natural, for one must not forget that this opera was 
written for Dresden, where Rrenzi had gained a far more unequi- 
vocal success than either the Hol/ander or Tannhduser; and further, 
the ‘historical’ tendency was so far coming to the front again, in 
Wagner’s mind, that his next project (albeit abandoned) was a 
drama on the subject of Baréarossa. Just as his mind was 
divided between the conflicting claims of History and Myth in the 
choice between Barbarossa and Siegfried, so at this slightly earlier 
period they reigned there side by side—Lohengrin with his mystic, 
legendary origin, and Heinrich, the great German sovereign, with 
his stirring lines about the German “ Reich.” 

In Lohengrin, then, Wagner seems to have summed up all 
his former works, from Dze Feen to Tannhiiuser, and fused their 
diverse characteristics into one great compact whole. Opera still, 
but sublimated Opera; yet a form beyond which there was no 
possible advance, without breaking it to pieces, and passing those 
fragments through a fire which should burn out all but the pure 
gold of “ purely-human Feeling.” That fire was the great series 
of theoretic writings, culminating in Opera AND Drama; and with 
the Rheingold began the reconstructive process. 

Wy. Asuton ELLs. 
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Wolfram von Eschenbach’s “Par3tval.” 


*,* “ParzivaL, a knightly epic by Wolfram von Eschenbach, for the first 
time translated into English verse from the original German, by Jessie L. Weston. 
Pubd. by David Nutt, Strand, London. Vol. L., price 7s. 6d. nett, 


been held for criticism, the late Matthew Arnold 
indulged in the following estimate, per contra, of 
Wolfram von Eschenbach and the medieval romance- 
poets : “‘ Chaucer fascinated his contemporaries, but so did Christian 
of Troyes and Wolfram of Eschenbach. Chaucer’s power of fascina- 
tion, however, is enduring ; his poetical importance does not need 
the assistance of the historic estimate ; it is real. He is a genuine 
source of joy and strength, which is flowing still for us and will 
flow always. He will be read, as time goes on, far more generally 
than he is read now. . . . His superiority in substance is given by 
his large, free, simple, clear yet kindly view of human life,—so 
unlike the total want, in the romance-poets, of all intelligent com- 
mand of it. Chaucer has not their helplessness; he has gained 
the power to survey the world from a central, a truly human point 
of view. . . . Of his style and manner, if we think first of the 
romance-poetry and then of Chaucer's divine liquidness of diction, 
his divine fluidity of movement, it is difficult to speak temperately. 
I feel disposed to say that a single line is enough to show the 
charm of Chaucer’s verse; that merely one line like this—‘O 
martyr souded* in virginitee’—has a virtue of manner and 
movement such as we shall not find in all the verse of romance- 
poetry; but this is saying nothing. ... His poetry transcends 
and effaces, easily and without effort, all the romance-poetry 
of Catholic Christendom.” (Zssays in Criticism, second series— 
“ The Study of Poetry,”—pubd. 1880.) 

After reading the above, one is tempted to say that Arnold 
can have read scarcely anything of either-Chrétien’s or Wolfram’s 
writings, and that he must have been entirely unacquainted with 








* “The French soudé ; soldered, fixed fast.”—Arnold’s note. 
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Gottfried von Strassburg—whom he does not so much as mention. 
We have nothing to do here with a question of comparison 
between Chaucer, on the one side, and Wolfram and his brother 
romance-poets on the other, even if comparisons of that kind were 
of the slightest service unless instituted most exhaustively ; but it 
is intolerable that an occupier of the Oxford chair of Poetry should 
have thrown the weight of his influence against the study of 
foreign classics, more particularly in view of his constant girdings 
at the English nation for its insularity. But the measure of his 
depreciation of the romance-poets is not yet full, for he goes on to 
say that Chaucer, who “ effaces all the romance-poetry of Catholic 
Christendom,” is wot “one of the great classics,” because he lacks 
“‘emovdadrns, high and excellent seriousness.” At this estimate, 
the poetry of Wolfram could only be set down as rank frivolity ; 
we have nothing to do with the ¢vuth of the charge against 
Chaucer, but are simply calculating by rule of three. Yet, if we 
rightly understand the meaning of that elusive term, “high and 
excellent seriousness”—-Matthew Arnold’s touchstone for the 
“great classic”—we personally should judge that Wolfram von 
Eschenbach possessed it in as high a degree as Homer. 

But let us put aside this nonsense; it never could have held 
water for a moment, had there existed at the time this excellent 
English translation by Miss Jessie L. Weston. In Germany the 
“ Parzival” of Wolfram von Eschenbach has long been viewed as 
that nation’s Iliad, and the number of editions which its various 
modern German renderings have passed through, affords sufficient 
evidence of Wolfram’s “poetical importance,” sufficient ground 
for believing that “he will be read, as time goes on, far more 
generally than he is read now.” Of course, an enormous impetus 
to the reading of Wolfram has been given, of late years, by the 
appearance of Richard Wagner’s Parsifa/; but the treasure thus 
adventitiously unearthed, by many, has maintained its intrinsic 
right to rank among the world’s most precious possessions. And 
in England, where Tennyson's /dylls of the King have found so 
large a circle of admirers, we cannot but think that the man who, 
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himself a Knight, wrote at a time when “the institution of knight- 
hood had reached its highest point of glory, and had not yet lapsed 
_ into the extravagant absurdities and unrealities which characterised 
its period of decadence” (as Miss Weston well observes in her 
Preface), will interest and “fascinate” many a reader who prefers 
to read at first hand how those Knights looked out upon -the 
world. They will find in Wolfram the “large, free, simple, clear 
yet kindly view of human life,” but they will also find a deeper 
spiritual “ note,” and a strain of genuine pathos such as very few 
poets have surpassed. For true poetry, apart from any question 
of “ historic estimate,” merely take these lines : 


A flock of wild-geese from the Northland, their hissing he first had heard, 
Swift swooped the falcon upon them and struck to the earth a bird : 

And scarce might it fly the clutches of its foe, and fresh shelter take 

Neath the shade of the fallen branches ; in its flight from the wounds there brake 
Three blood-drops, all glowing crimson, and fell on the spotless snow, 

As Parzival’s eyes beheld them, swift sorrow his heart must know ! 

Now hear ye his love so loyal—As he looked on these blood-drops bright, 
That stained with a stain of crimson the snow-flakes that lay so white, 

He thought, ‘ Say what hand hath painted these colours that here I see? 
Kondwiramur, I think well, these tints sure shall liken thee ! 

And white snow and blood-drops crimson, do ever thy likeness share, 

For this favour I praise God’s working, and the world he hath wrought so fair ! 
For in this wise I read the vision,—in this snow that so spotless lies, 

’Gainst the blood-drops, that ruddy-gleaming, glow crimson beneath mine eyes, 
I find ever thy face so gracious, my lady, Kondwiramur, 

Red as blood-drops and white as the snowdrift, it rejoiceth me evermore !’ 
Then her sweet face arose before him, in that night she first sought his side, 
When on each cheek a tear-drop glistened, and a third to her chin did glide. 


The incident—as Mr Alfred Nutt tells us in one of the valu- 
able notes he has contributed to Miss Weston’s translation—is to 
be found in tales of varying nationality, but it is the simple, touch- 
ing way in which Wolfram has described it, that lends its peculiar 
charm. But he does not leave it here; Parzival is attacked by 
one of King Arthur's knights :— 


Then swift did the seneschal arm him, and I ween in fierce anger’s fire 

A woodland he fain had wasted ’gainst the foe, who with strong desire 

And love was thus sorely burdened ; for Frau Minne a magic spell 

Had wrought with the snow-flakes spotless, and the blood-drops that crimson fell. 
And his knighthood he sorely shaméd, who thought here to work him harm, 
Since he faileth true Love to honour, who denieth of Love the charm. 
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Frau Minne, say, why dost thou make glad the souls that mourn 

With bliss that too swiftly fleeting, but leaveth them more forlorn ? 

And how canst thou, Frau Minne, true worth and knightly fame, 

And manly strength and courage, thus vanquish and put to shame? 

For the least is to thee as the greatest, and the earth shall no hero boast, 
Who thinketh to scorn thine empire, but he learneth unto his cost 

That thou canst, an thou wilt, o’erthrow him ; yea, all men thy power obey, 
For thy sceptre we own as mighty, and wide as the world its sway. 


* * * * * 


Since all wisdom shall be thy portion, since against thee nor spear, nor shield, 
Nor charger, nor guarded fortress their vaunted power can wield, 

I know not what shall withstand thee, nor on earth, nor on the sea! 

He who feareth to face thy conflict, say whither shall he flee? 


Gawain, however, comes to the rescue :— 


Thought Gawain, ‘It may be Frau Minne dealeth so with this goodly man, 
As she dealt with me of old time, so claspeth him in the ban 

Of her magic spells fair-woven, that his spirit within the snare 

She holdeth fast entangled ’—Then his eyes on the snow-flakes fair 

He cast, and he knew the token, and swift from the spell-bound sight 

With cloth of fair silk and sendal, he covered the blood-drops bright. 

The blood-stained snow was hidden, nor longer its spell was seen, 

And his sight and his sense unclouded she gave him, his wife and queen ; 
Yet his heart did she hold in her keeping, and its dwelling was Pelrapar, 
And he cried aloud in his sorrow thro’ the silent summer air ; 

‘ Alas! who of thee hath robbed me, who erewhile wast my queen and wife, 
For thy love, thy crown, and thy kingdom my right hand hath won in strife. 
Say, say, am I he who saved thee from Klamidé the warrior king ? 

Yea, sorrow and bitter sighing, and grief that the heart doth wring 

Are the guerdons I won in thy service, and now from mine eyes be-dazed 
Art thou reft, and thy place I know not, tho’ but now on thy face I gazed.’ 


The delicacy of sympathy expressed by Gawain’s action, and 
the intensity of Parziva!’s feeling, are surely sufficient to set the 
seal on Wolfram’s patent of poetic rank. But this is by no means 
a solitary instance ; in Book vii, entitled “ Obilot,” there is a per- 
fect idyll of childlike grace and man’s half-playful tenderness, in 
the scene where the little damsel Obilot sends Gawain forth to 
combat as her champion. 

As for touches that shew the poet in the character of a living 
witness, we may single out from many: “He who ne’er felt the 
sweat of terror,” and: “Then he bade them to bring him water, 
and the rust-stains he washed away From face and hands, and 
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they saw him as the light of a second day ”—this “ rust-stain” is 
constantly mentioned by Wolfram, when his knights put off their 
armour; it is the most natural result of wearing steel or iron 
coverings, yet never in Tennyson’s /dy//s does one find that 
record from the life. 

It is impossible here to dwell upon the lovable, intensely 
individual character of Parzival himself, as set forth by Wolfram ; 
but, to give readers an idea of the general lines of treatment, we 
can do no better than quote the condensed ‘arguments’ prefixed 
by Miss Weston to each of the nine Books of which this volume 
is composed. 


Book I. GamurEt.—“ In the Introduction the poet tells of the evil of doubt 
and unsteadfastness—against which he would warn both men and women ; he will 
tell them a tale which shall speak of truth and steadfastness, and in which many 
strange marvels shall befall.—Book I. tells how Gamuret of Anjou at the death of 
his father, King Gandein, refused to become his brother’s vassal, and went forth to 
seek fame and love-guerdon for himself. How he fought under the Baruch before 
Alexandria, and came to Pantelamunt. How Queen Belakané was accused of 
having caused the death of her lover Eisenhart, and was besieged by two armies, 
which Friedebrand, King of Scotland, Eisenhart’s uncle, had brought against her. 
How Gamuret defeated her foemen, and married the Queen, and became King of 
Assagog and Zassamank. How he grew weary for lack of knightly deeds, and 
sailed away in secret from Queen Belakané, and left her a letter telling of his name 
and race. How Feirifis was born, and how Gamuret came to Seville.” 


Book II. HerzeELeipe.—“ How Gamuret sought for King Kailet, and found 
him before Kanvoleis. How the Queen of the Waleis ordered a Tourney to be 
holden, and of the heroes there assembled. How Gamuret did valiant deeds, and 
was adjudged the victor; and how two queens laid claim to his love. Of the 
wedding of Gamuret and Queen Herzeleide and their love to each other. How 
Gamuret went to the aid of the Baruch, and was treacherously slain before Alex- 
andria. How the news was brought to the land of the Waleis; of the sorrow of 
Herzeleide ; and of the birth of Parzival.” (These first two books may prove a 
stumbling-block to the reader ; for, with all the beauties they contain, they have 
nothing like the human interest of the later ones.) 


Book III. GurneManz.—“ In the Introduction the poet speaks of the honour 
in which he holds all true women, though he be wroth with one who has wronged 
him. Yet, though women shall count him for their friend, he would fain that they 
should honour him for his knightly deeds, rather than for this his song.—In Book 
III. he tells of the sorrow and the faith of Queen Herzeleide ; of Parzival’s child- 
hood ; of his meeting with the knights ; of his faring forth to seek knighthood from 
King Arthur ; and of the death of Herzeleide. How Parzival met with Jeschuté, 
and robbed her of her token, and of the wrath of her husband Orilus. Of the 
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sorrow of Siguné, and how Parzival learnt his name and his lineage. How 
Parzival met with the Red Knight and bare his challenge to the court of King 
Arthur, and how he craved a boon of the king. Of the shaming of Kunnewaaré ; 
and of the death of the Red Knight. How Parzival came to Gurnemanz of 
Graharz and was cured by him of his folly and taught all knightly wisdom, and 
how he rode forth from the land of Graharz.” 

Book IV. KonpwiramMur.—“ How Parzivai came to Pelrapir, and found it 
besieged by sea and land, and the folk wasted by famine. How Queen Kondwir- 
amur besought his aid ; how he overthrew Kingron, and sent him to the court of 
King Arthur. How Parzival wedded the Queen; and of the wrath of King 
Klamidé when he heard the tidings. How the Burgers defended Pelrapar against 
their foemen ; how Klamidé challenged Parzival to single combat, and was over- 
thrown ; and how he came to the court of King Arthur at Dianasdron. Of the 
love of Parzival and Kondwiramur ; and how the hero parted from his wife, and 
went in search of knightly venture.” 


Book V. Anrortas.—‘ Of the wonderful adventure of the Grail Castle ; how 
Parzival met with the Fisher King, and became his guest ; and of the great feast in 
the hall of Monsalvasch. How Parzival saw the bleeding spear, and all the 
marvels of the Grail, and how he asked no question. How he in the morning 
found the palace deserted, and was mocked by the squire as he rode away. Of 
Parzival’s meeting with Siguné [his cousin], and how she reproached him for his 
silence. Of Orilus and Jeschuté; of the fight between the heroes; and of Parzival’s 
oath. How Orilus and his wife were made friends again, and of their welcome at 
the court of King Arthur.” 


Book VI. ArtHUR.—“ How King Arthur sought for the Red Knight; and 
how he took an oath of his heroes to refrain from fighting. Of the blood-stained 
snow, and the love-trance of Parzival ; and how, unknowing, he overthrew Segra- 
mor, and took vengeance on Kay. How Gawain led Parzival to the court of King 
Arthur ; and how he was made a knight of the Round Table. Of the coming of 
Kondrie, and Kingrimursel, and the shaming of Parzival and Gawain. Of Parzival’s 
wrath and despair, and how he rode forth to seek the Grail. How the knights 
went forth to the venture of Chateau Merveil ; and how Gawain rode to Askalon ; 
and of the scattering of this goodly company.” 

Book VII. OsiLot.—“ The poet will now for a while recount the adventures 
of Gawain ; whom many have held to be as valiant a knight as Parzival.—Book 
VII. tells how Gawain fell in with the army of King Meljanz of Lys, who would 
fain avenge himself on Duke Lippaut, whose daughter had scorned his love. 
How Gawain came to the beleaguered city of Beaurosch ; how Obie scorned 
him ; and how Obilot besought him to be her knight. How the heroes fought 
before the walls of Beaurosch, and of the valiant deeds of Gawain and the Red 
Knight [Parzival]. How Gawain took Meljanz of Lys captive; how Obilot 
made peace betwixt Obie and Meljanz, and how Gawain rode forth from 
Beaurosch.” 


Book VIII. AntTiKon1z.—“ How Gawain came to Schamfanzon, and how 
King Vergulacht committed him to the care of his sister Antikonie. How Gawain 
wooed the maiden, and of the wrath of her people. Of the adventure of the chess- 
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board, and how Kingrimursel came to the help of Gawain. How Antikonie 
reproached King Vergulacht, and how the nobles counselled their monarch. Of 
the oath Gawain swore to the King, and how he rode forth to seek the Grail.” 


Book IX. TREVREZENT.—“ In the opening the spirit of adventure craves 
admission to the heart of the poet, who would fain learn from her tidings of 
Parzival. The venture telleth how the hero had ridden long in doubt and despair, 
and knew not the days of his wanderings. How he met again with Siguné and 
came to the forest of Monsalvisch, where he fought with a Knight of the Grail. 
How, on Good Friday, Parzival met with a pilgrim knight who reproached him for 
bearing arms at that Holy Tide, and bade him seek the hermit Trevrezent. How 
Parzival came to the hermit’s cell, and spake of his wrath against God, of his 
sorrow for his wife, and of his search for the Grail. How Trevrezent told him 
wherein he had sinned, and showed him the way of salvation. How the hermit 
further revealed to him the mysteries of the Grail, of the Bleeding Lance, and the 
knives of silver ; how he told him of the wound of Anfortas, of the race of the 
Grail Kings, and how Parzival himself was nephew to Anfortas and Trevrezent. 
How Parzival confessed that it was he who came to the Grail Castle and failed to 
ask the question ; how Trevrezent spake to him words of comfort and counsel, and 
absolved him from his sin ; and how the two parted in sorrow.” 


The remaining seven books of Parzival Miss Weston re- 
serves for her second volume ; as that is promised within the next 
few months, we shall have an opportunity of returning to this 
subject, doubly fascinating to the Wagnerian student. Mean- 
while we may offer the translator our most hearty congratulations 
upon having enriched English literature with a work as important 
as Carey’s Dante. The specimens we have given above, render 
it unnecessary for us to dwell upon the delightful manner in which 
she has preserved the old-world flavour of the original ; and we 
may close our review with the following words from her Preface : 
“It may well be that Wolfram found the germ of the religious 
idea already existing in his French source, but that to the genius 
of the German poet we owe that Aumanising of the ideal which 
has brought the Parziva/ into harmony with the best aspirations 
of men in all ages. This, at least, may be said with truth, that of 
all the romances of the Grail cycle, there is but one which can be 
presented, in its entirety, to the world of to-day with the convic- 
tion that its morality is as true, its human interest as real, its 
lesson as much needed now as it was seven hundred years ago, 
and that romance is the Parztval of Wolfram von Eschenbach.” 
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NOTES. 


To every member of the Wagner 
Society it must have been a great plea- 
sure to witness, or even read of, the 
splendid reception accorded to Herr 
SIEGFRIED WAGNER on the 6th inst. at 
the Queen’s Hall, London. A house 
filled from floor to gallery—and a house 
that holds 2,500 people—is sufficient 
evidence of the triumph already achieved 
in this country by the art of the young 
conductor's father. But the great question 
in the minds of many—among whom we 
do not include ourselves—was as to 
whether Herr Siegfried would worthily 
support the burden of the great name he 
has inherited. As to this, there can no 
longer be any doubt in the minds of the 
London public, for the audience paid the 
warmest tribute to his skill. The pro- 
gramme, which we record as a pleasant 
memory, consisted of “Zes Préludes” 
and the “ Mephisto-Walser,” by Franz 
Liszt, Herr Siegfried’s grandfather, and 
of the “ Siegfried Idyll,” the overture to 
“ Der Fliegende Hollinder,” the Vorspiel 
and ‘ Liebestod’ from “ Tristan und 
Isolde,” and finally the closing scene 
from “ Die Gdtterdimmerung” (most 
dramatically sung by Miss Marie Brema, 
as Briinnhilde). Such a selection offered 
ample opportunity for displaying the 
young conductors varied gifts; what 
greater contrast of styles could one name, 
for instance, than that between the 
Mephisto-Walser, the Flying Dutchman 
Overture, and the Siegfried Idyll? Yet 
each of these has been singled out by 
different critics as the nick of the per- 
formance. For our own parts, we have 
already recorded our opinion of Sieg- 
fried Wagner’s conducting of the Flying 
Dutchman Overture (see No. XXVIL.) ; 
to this we may now add that the Sieg- 
fried Tdyil, in the words of one of the 
members of the orchestra itself, was 
a “revelation” for its poetry of treat- 
ment, and to a great extent decause it was 
taken slower, as a whole, than one gener- 
ally hears it; whilst the Wa/zer, a most 
tricky piece of rhythm to deal with, gave 
proof of Herr Siegfried’s power of carry- 





ing his bandsmen with him, for very few 
of them can have ever played this diffi- 
cult, but fascinating music before.—We 
hear that Siegfried Wagner will visit us 
again next season ; he may be sure of a 
cordial and appreciative welcome.— 

On the Friday before the concert, i.e. 
November 2nd, our Society had the 
honour of entertaining Richard Wagner’s 
only son to a dinner at which about fifty 
persons were present, including the king 
of violinists, August Wilhelmj, the young 
Scotch composer, Hamish M‘Cunn, etc. 
etc.. Of the committee of the Society, 
Messrs Birnstingl, Dowdeswell, Ellis (in 
the chair), Frost, Parker, and Sharpe 
were present. The chief toast proposed, 
and heartily received, was naturally that 
of “Herr Siegfried Wagner and his 
honoured mother, Frau Cosima Wagner,” 
to which the principal guest of the even- 
ing responded in graceful terms (recorded 
in the Daily Chronicle of Nov. 7th). Mr 
L. N. Parker then gave the toast of 
“ Bayreuth,” in a well-turned speech 
(ibidem), to which Herr Wagner replied 
by drinking the health of the London 
Wagner Society, responded-to by Mr 
A. L. Birnstingl, our Hon. Treasurer. 
Through the kind offices of Mr A. 
Schulz-Curtius, excellent music was ob- 
ligingly provided by Miss Esther Palliser, 
Miss Agnes Janson, and Herr Hugo Heinz, 
accompanied by Mr Hamish M‘Cunn ; 
Miss Palisser’s singing of Richard Wagner’s 
Traume receiving a special compliment 
from his son. 

7 * * 

We have just received Ze Sentiment 
Religieux, by Marcel Hébert, and Za 
Renaissance du Drame Lyrique, by A. 
Regnard, both published by the Libraire 
Fischbacher, Paris. As a French corre- 
spondent says, these books “ represent 
the extreme right and left of French 
philosophical thought, a: applied to 
Wagner”; both claim him as hair own ; 
both are extremely interesting ; but the 
truth, as usual with any great man, lies 
between the two. Space forbids any 
longer mention. 


END OF VOLUME VII. 








